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Column McCarthy 

Malcolm X’s 

Ruinous 

Message 

In a biography, Peter Goldman said of 
Malcolm X: He believed “the Goldwater 
homily that moderation in the pursuit of 
justice is no virtue, and, because he 
believed it, he quite literally did not care 
what he said.” 

The price he paid for years of running 
off at the mouth— his verbal violence, 
his calls for “reciprocal bloodshed” 
against the “white devil,” the menacing 
dogma of “by any means necessary'’ — 
was to be delegitimized during most of 
his public life. At his death in 1965 at 
age 39, he had spent most of his adult- 
hood describing the racial problems of 
America, not doing the hard work of 
creating solutions. He was not part of 
the civil rights movement. He lacked a 
political base or even the know-how to 
establish one. He had some followers 
but no following. 

Now comes Spike Lee and a three- 
hour and 21-minute movie that has 
critics in consensus with the Boston 
Globe’s assessment: "Malcolm was a 
great man and this is a great film.” 

More than a film — and more than 
I Malcolm X T-shirts or Malcolm X pota- 
to chips — will be needed to reposition a 
man who left little doubt that his intel- 
j lectual and political positions were about 
as flexible as steel set in concrete. 

Before Spike Lee’s version of Mal- 
colm is seen, Malcolm X’s version of 
himself needs to be recalled. In Decem- 
ber 1964 and January 1965, less than 
I two months before his gunfire death in 
Harlem, he gave two lengthy inter- 
views. From the language and tone, only 
minimal evidence emerges that this was 
someone whose thinking was broaden- 
ing or venom abating. The 1990s re- 
makers and prettifiers of Malcolm — 
including his widow who said at Harvard 
that we should “live by Malcolm’s mes- 
sage”— are presenting him as a man 
who after five months of travel in Africa 
and the Middle East had a conversion 
from a demagogue into a humanitarian. 

In the two interviews, the rantings of 


Malcolm can’t be dismissed as the im- 
petuous ventings of youth. He was 
asked by Claude Lewis, then a reporter 
for the New York Post, whether the 
racial situation in the United States was 
“getting any better.” “No!” Malcolm 
said. “It’ll never get any better until our 
people in this country learn how to 
speak the same language that the racists 
speak. ... And the language of the 
racist in the South is the language of 
violence. It’s the language of brutality, 
and power and retaliation. The Negro 
should — if he’s going to communicate — 
subscribe to whatever language the peo- 
i pie use that he’s trying to communicate 
with. And when you’re dealing with 
racists, they only know one language.” 
After that generalized call to arms, it 
wasn’t a large leap to specifics. Tm not 
interested in the means [to achieving 
freedom], I’m interested in the objec- 
tive. So I believe that black people 
should get free by ballots or bullets. If 


we can’t use ballots to get free, we 
should use bullets. Yes, yes, I believe 
that black people should be just as quick 
to use bullets as ballots.” 

Malcolm had no more than a super- 
ficial understanding of the force of non- 
violence. He equated it with passivity, 
which it is not. He could have learned 
the power of nonviolent resistance from 
his contemporary Martin Luther King 
Jr., but, lazy of mind, he preferred 
snideness and ridicule to study. King, 
Malcolm said, “got the [Nobel] Peace 
Prize, but we got the problem. And I 
don’t think he should have got the medal 
for that. . . . If Negroes can get freedom 
nonviolently, good. But that’s a dream. 
Even King calls it a dream. But I don’t 
go for no dream. And the only way that 
you can think Negroes can get it non- 
violently, is dream. But when you get 
out here and start facing the reality of it, 
Negroes are the victims of violence 
every day. So I'd rather get violent, 
right along with the white man.” 

To the blood-drenched end, Mal- 
colm’s undiluted and undeviating mes- 
sage to blacks was, get out the guns. 
Defenders argue that Malcolm has to be 
seen in context, warts and all. His call to 
killing people as a way to racial peace 
i isn’t a wart, it’s a massive intellectual 
deformity. 

The New York Times quoted a black 
rapper hailing Malcolm as a role model 
because he “stirred up the country. He 
was speaking about action.” The Times 
reviewer chimed in that Malcolm was “a 
powerful humanist.” Should this glamor- 
ization continue, it will mean that a 
national blind eye has been turned to 
Malcolm X’s calling for violence, 
preached to his final days. 

Unless I’m so bored as to need to 
waste an evening in a theater watching 
Malcolm according to Spike Lee, I’ll 
pass on the film. I wish Lee well. I hope 
he nabs an Oscar and earns gobs of 
money, overlooking Malcolm’s economic 
theory, “You show me a capitalist. I’ll 
show you a bloodsucker.” 

I’ve read the “Autobiography of Mal- 
colm X,” the Goldman biography, sever- 
al interviews, and essays on him by 
James Baldwin, Maya Angelou, Robert 
Penn Warren, James Cone and others. 
That’s plenty to reach a conclusion that 
this was no giant of racial justice. Mal- 
colm should be listened to but not heed- 
ed. He pushed violence. Other victims of 
American racism — including Thurgood 
Marshall, members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, Roger Wilkins, Marian 
Wright Edelman, Dick Gregory, Anita 
Hill, Clarence Thomas — have written 
and spoken powerfully about the social 
and economic violence they endured. 
None even hints that retaliatory vio- 
lence is a solution. Compared with these 
pillars, and large numbers of others, 
Malcolm X was a second-rate mind 
spouting a third-rate agenda. 



